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godly (as the Earl of Essex called him), without sacri-
ficing the grace of life or the urbanities of culture.

His education was in a true sense liberal. The new
learning of the Italian Renaissance had recently taken
root in England, and the methods of the humanists were
being applied with enthusiasm in our public schools.
Ancient literature, including the philosophers and his-
torians of Athens, formed the staple of a young man's
intellectual training. Yet no class at once so frivolous
and pedantic, so servile and so vicious, as the Italian
humanists, monopolised the art of teaching. Roger
Ascham, the tutor of princes; Sir John Cheke, at Cam-
bridge; Camden, at Westminster; Thomas Ashton, at
Shrewsbury, were men from whom nothing but sound
learning and good morals could be imbibed. England
enjoyed the rare advantage of receiving both Renaissance
and Reformation at the same epoch. The new learning
came to our shores under the garb of Erasmus rather
than Filelfo. It was penetrated with sober piety and
enlightened philosophy instead of idle scepticism and
academical rhetoric. Thus the foundations of Sidney's
culture were broadly laid; and he was enabled to build
a substantial superstructure on them. No better com-
panion of his early manhood could have been found than
Languet, who combined the refinements of southern with
the robustvigour of northern scholarship. The acquisition
of French, Italian, Dutch, and Spanish led him to com-
pare modern authors with the classics; while his travels
through Europe brought him acquainted with various
manners and with the leading men of several parties.
An education so complete and many-sided polished
Sidney's excellent natural parts, until he shone thethets
